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Mr. Wollaſtons Notion of Moral 


[r= "A former Ages, may well be thought the diſtinguiſhing Hap- 
18 A pineſs of this; among the many eminent in this way, 
no Man I think, has of late, made a more handſome Ap- 
pearance, than the Author of The Religion of Nature deli- 


A. 
— 


Thought, his Sagacity in eſtabliſning any particular Truths, the ſtrict Con- 


nexion of his Thoughts, and the Juſtneſs of his Concluſions, will, in all 


Probability, render his, one of the firſt Names in the new Manner of Rea- 
ſoning. I cou'd. with much Pleaſure enter into a more particular Account 
of the ſeveral Beauties of his Work; what Improvements he has made on 
old Arguments, and what new ones he has introduced: but my preſent De- 
:ſign. confines me to the conſidering one ſingle Point in that excellent Trea- 
ile, wiz. The Rule he propoſes to diſtinguiſn our moral Actions; a Point, 
that ſeems to me, to be very much miſrepreſented by a late Pamphlet, in 
the Title Page of which, this Notion of Mr. Wollaſton is ſaid, (I think 
verily with equal Truth and Modeſty) to be Conſider d and Refuted. 
Whether this Notion of Mr. MWollaſton be abſolutely right, whether a 
Point ſo often and variouſly attempted, be at length happily hit upon and fix'd 
to its true and proper Criterion, I ſnall not take upon me to determine. 
Thus much, perhaps, might ſafely be ſaid, that his Rule, upon thoroughly 
conſidering it, will appear as juſt, intelligible, and praCticable, as any o- 
ther yet propos ; but this at n is not the Queſtion. All that I 
5 | | ET. ſhall 


„ 


S the general bent to Reaſoning in a way more clear and | 
ſolid than that which diſcovers itſelf in the Writers of 


neated. 'That Gentleman's Penetration and reach of 
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ſhall undertake to ſhew, is, that it is not refuted, nor at all affected by 
any thing advanc'd in that Piece, in which it is ſo gallantly affirmed to be 
Confider'd and Refuted. | | 

It is a very great Unhappineſs to the learned World, that Mr. Wollaſton 

did not make his appearance ſooner, or continue longer in it. Had he 

lived to have ſeen what Objections might be raiſed againſt any thing ad- 

© _ Wanced in his Religion of Nature, I am perſuaded we ſhould have ſeen it 

18 ether handſomely defended, or (if truth requir'd) more handſomely given 

up as an Error. But ſince the loſs of him has left his Book without any 

Defence from the proper quarter, I may be the more readily excus'd for 

Fan this « Wah of ſhewing part of the Refpect I owe to Truth and that 
reat Man. 

1 The ſureſt Method of defending what Mr. Wollaſton has propos'd, a- 

gainſt the preſent Attack, 1 take to be the laying down fairly what he has 


received. | 
In the beginning of his excellent "Treatiſe on the Religion of Nature, As 
4 Rel. of the « Foundation of ſuch Religion lies irthat natural Difference between the 
| acts of Men, which diſtinguiſhes them into good, evil, and indifferent ; the Au- 
. thor endeavours in the firſt place to fix à 4 Rule by which we may try our 
Actions, and find whether they are good, evil, or indifferent. Truth is what 
he propoſes as this Rule, and to ſhew that it is a proper Rule, he proves 
c ibid. zy that every C Act of an intelligent Free-Being, and all thoſe c Omiſſions which 
Propoſition, 4, interfere with Truth, are c morally Evil: that the Y forbearing ſuch Acts, 
5. compared and the ating in oppoſition to ſuch Omiſſions, are Y morally Good: It fol- 
ee s, that when any thing may be done, or not done equally without the 
5 by Propo- Violation of Truth, that thing is indifferent. ap; „ 
tion, 7. cm- By in 


* 


the Author's way of proceeding to ſhew that there is ſuch a thing 


| pared with 8. as Natural Religion; rhe Propriety of this Rule is {till farther confirm'd to 


_— 352 3 for as he goes on, he ſhews, that 4“ the way to Happineſs and the prac- 


Prop. 14. tice of Truth, are co-incident : that to « aft according to right Reaſon, and to 
Sed. 3. act according to Truth, are in effect the ſame thing. He ſhews diſtinctly that 
we are obliged to act according to theſe: and hence follows, as he fays, 

Rel. of the . trueſt Definition of Natural Religion, viz. That it is The purſuit of 
Nat. Pp. 52. Happineſs by the practice of Reaſm and Truth. | | 

4s s at firſt the Author ſettled ſuch a Rule to ſhew the difference of 
our Actions, as he thought the moſt uſeful and applicable; here we have 

the great Triad that jointly conſtitutes an Action good or ba. 

Mere not this the chief Point to be ſettled, 1 rou'd be afraid that I had 

been too long upon it; but as ſettling this fairly, oes ſo far towards an- 

ſwering the Whole, I ſhall beg to be indulg'd an Obleredtion or two far- 
ther on this. n e 1 „„ 


Obſ. 1. Truth is prop od by Mr. Wollaſton only as a Rule to ſhew the qua- 
lity of our Actions; to ſhew in general whether an Action be good or evil, 
not to determine how 13 how evil ſuch an Action is. By this Rule we 


may find under what 


propos d. Poſſibly his Notion wants only to be underſtood, that it may be 


enomination Actions are to be rank d, to what Claſs 
l | they 


(5) 


they belong; tis not propos'd as a Rule to ſhew the exact Meaſure of each 
evil Action, by fixing preciſely the Degree of Guilt attending it; the thing 
wanting (as the Author himlelf tells us) is « ſome Rule, by comparing Ac- d Rel. of 
tions with which, it might appear to which kind they reſpectively belong; and the Nat. p. 7: 
Subject he manages, is the Diſtinction between Good and Evil; *tis only a c ibid. p. 22. 
general y Criterion, by the help of which, we may know our Actions aſunder ; y ibid. 
which is enquir'd after; and Actions compared to his Rule, he ſays, will 
ſhew their Reftitude or Obliquity, that is, whether they are diſagreeable to it 
or not. | 

Obſ. 2. Truth may well be uſed as the ſole and ſufficient Criterion of our I! 
Actions, tho the moral Character of our Actions do not conſiſt in their relation to ET. | 
Truth alone: Or, Truth ſingly is a ſufficient Rule to ſhew of what kind our Ac- >: WL 
tions are, For ſince Happineſs and Reaſon are co-incident with Truth, . . 
whatever agrees with this, muſt agree with the other two; and whatever 
Action agrees with all theſe, no Man, I believe, will deny the Character of 
Good, morally Good, and ſo è centra., From the ſtrict Alliance and Union 1 
of theſe, either of them is a ſufficient Rule to ſhew what agrees or does we 
not agree with all; either of theſe ingly is a right and complete Rule: If ; 8.2 


it be enquir'd whether is the more applicable, that is a new Queſtion : 8 7 
Mr. Wollaſton for his part chuſes Truth, and the Reafon why he chuſes to | TT 9 . 
make uſe of this, rather than either of the other, may be gathered from „ 
what he ſays, Pages 23, 24. if 


And now methinks there may be but ſmall Occaſion of confuting what 
is ſaid in the Letter againſt this Notion of Mr. 7 !laftea, if what has Leen 
ſaid here be agreeable to his Notion. Any one by comparing what is there 
advanced to this Account of the Caſe, may find the Weakneſs and Inſig- 
nificance of that Writer's Objections to it, and the falſe Grounds of thoſe 
large Inferences he wou'd draw frem it: But as every Reader will not 
care for ſo much trouble, jt may not be improper to go through that piece, 
and ſet a Mark on its Defects, where it is defective. 

In my Opinicn there is this general Fault runs through it : 'The Author 
of the Religion cf Nature has laid down his Scheme in the way of De- 
monſtration ; his Propoſitions have a Dependance on each other, and the 
Truths he aſſerts, flow from a Connexion of Arguments. Now the way 
cf confuting in this Caſe, ſhou'd be either by ſhewing where there is any 
Error in the Chain of Argument; or that his laft AY Deb does not 
follow from the Propoſitions, tho juſtly connected to each other, that the 
Sum Total of the particular Rea ſonings is not rightly caſt up. His ſtarting 
of Difficulties and drawing of Inferences, is an improper Method in this 
Caſe; for tho Truth mult always follow from Truth, yet there may be 
ſeveral particular Difficulties raiſed, and pretended Inferences play'd up- 
on us; theſe way ſeem to affect ſome true and more general Propoſition; 
but they cannot confute it when it is juſtly eſtabliſhed, if they ſtagger a- 
ny Man, that only ſhews his Weakneſs and ſhallow In-ſight into things. 
*Tis certain that the Sun ſhines when it is Day, tho ſo great a duſt ſhou'd 
be raiſed about us, that we ſhou'd not be able to perceive it. 5 

LY : Is 


It word mere here been more juſt in i Gerthemin to err in 
what part Mr. Paſtor's Demonſtration was defectur, much iter, than 
fo raiſe Difficulties, which prove nething. | | 

Yet this latter courſe he has taken, inſtead of pointing out the incohe- 

kence or inefficacy of the Demonſtration, he very wiſely begins with pro- 
Lester. p. 5. ving from ſome ſcatter'd Paſſages, that Mr. Wollaſton has advanc'd what it 
is the Set-Buſineſs of his firſt Section to demonſtrate, and what this Gentle- 
man is pleas'd to call his Peculiur Notton. Tis ſaid that he makes the formal 
Ratio q morꝗl Good and Evil to conſiſt in an Agreement or Diſagreement with 
Truth, any Truth whatever. He proves farther beyond diſpute, that Mr. 
Hollaſton is conſiſtent with himfelf, and carries this Notion as far into his 
Book as Page 138. 8 W NE 2 

If Peculiar Notion be placed there by way of Contempt, one wou'd 
think that a ſincere Endeavour (and this has all the Marks of ſuch) to de- 
termine what word be fo uſeful to Man, as a Crirerion to diſtinguiſh the 
quality of his Actions, might deſerve better Uſage. The Endeavour to 
tix fo uſeful a Point by a Peculiar Notion, is indeed as ridiculous as to con- 

1 timue 3 that Notion when demonitrated to be juft, for the whole length of 
| III! OT ES BHD DB. 0 JONI ND OIL j 
= Letter, ibid. This Notion cf Mr. W/ollafton, it ſeems, is it Notion of Morality (of a 


Rule to diſtinguiſn our moral Actions, it ſhou'd be perhaps) by which he 
i . makes the formal Ratio of moral Good and Evil, to conſiſt in an Agreement or 
0 Diſagreement with Truth, any Tiuth whatever. How Formal Ratio came in 
| here, I cannot well conceive ; for this is laid down for a Repreſentation of 
VM . the gth Propoſition, $. 1. as this muſt often be referr'd to; I ſhall here re- 


pear Mr. Hollaſton's Words as they ſtand in his own Book. e 
Rel. of Every Act of ſuch a Being as is before deſcrib'd, and all theſe Omiſſions which 
Wat. p. 20. interfere with Truth (i. e. deny any Propoſition to be true, which is true; or ſuppoſe 
any thing not to be what it is in any regard) are morally Evil the forbearing 
ſuch Acts, and the acting in oppoſition to ſuch Omiſſions, are morally Good : and 
when . any thing may be either done or not done equally without the Violation of 
Truth, that thing is indifferent, | os 
I can fee nothing here of the Forma! Ratio, upon the inſerting which in 
his own Senſe I.ſuppoſe all that large Expreſſion and Reafoning in the Let- 
ter, of the very Effence of moral Good and Evil, conſiſting in the mere 
Agreement of our Acts with Truth, are fo freely uſed as following from 
R hi: e {ET SR. 
As the Writer of the Letter proves, p. 5. that Mr. Mollaſton talks con- 
ſiſtently with his firſt Notion very far into his Book, Page 6. he obſerves 
that Mr. Mollaſton talks very inconfiſtently with his firſt Notion very early 
in his Book ; tis very hard, methinks, that both theſe Points ſhou'd make 
againſt him: And how, I befeech you, is it that he talks inconſiſtently with 
himſelf? Why, at firſt he ſettles Truth for the Rule of moral Actions, b 
their Agreement or Diſagreement with which, we may know whether 
our Acts are good or bad? And ſoon after he ſhews, that Truth, Happi- 
neſs and Reaſon concur in one point, that xhey muſt always co- incide * re- 
Fr | | ation 
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lation to moral Acts, i. e. that the beſt End of our Actions and the true 
Director of them, can never contradict this Rule, but muſt run parallel to 
it, in a ſtrict and conſtant Union; inſomuch, that the Nature of moral Good Ret. of 
and Evil will confiſt in a Conformity or Diſagreement to Truth, and thoſe things which Nat. p. 65. 
are co- inti dent with it, Reaſon and Happineſs. I appeal to every Reader, 
whether this be varying his Notion, as this Gentleman terms it, or the ready Letter. p. 6. 
way of ſtrengthning and confirming it beyond diſpute. Sora 
From Mr. Wollaſton's mentioning important Truths, Truths of Weight, &c. 
we may fairly underſtand (it ſeems) that he wou'd allow that there are Truths Letter. p. 7. 
f no Importance. That does not ſeem ſo naturally to follow; thoſe Expreſ- 
ſions will be very proper from a Perſon who only allows that Truths are of 
different Weight and different Importance. No Truth which we contradict 
by any voluntary Act, will be allowed by him to be abſolutely of 10 Impor- 
tance, the of Importanee ſo different, that in ſome, it may be fo ſmall that 
it will be ſcarce perceivable. Tho” to att againſt Truth (they are his own Rel. 
Words) in any. Cafe is wrong ; yet the degrees of Guilt varying with the Impor- Nat, þ 
tance of things, in ſome Caſes the Importance one way or bother, may be ſo litile, 
as 10 render the Orime evaneſcent, or almoſt nothing. . 


of 


„3. 


In the 7th Page we meet with the former of the two Inferences, which 
the Author wou'd draw from Mr. Wollaſton's Notion. Ir appears under 
the form of an Argument; thus: If the very Eſſence of moral Good and 
Evil lies in the mere Agreement or Difagreement of our Acts with Truth, 
All Truth muſt be ſupposd to be moral 1 

What! Does Mr. Wollaſton then aſſert, or does it follow from any thing 
aſſerted by him, that the very Eſſence of moral Good and Evil lies in the 
mere Agreement or Diſagreement of our Acts with Truth? So far from it, 
that, according to him, it muſt lie as much in the Agreement or Diſagree- 
ment of our Acts both with Happineſs and Reaſon; all of thele he demon- 
ſtrates to be co- incident: and thus in this Argument Mr. Hollaſton is ſup- 
1 to hold that, the Contradiction of which, he has in form demonſtra- 
de 8 ; | | 
Hut even allowing him to hold what, according to his Demonſtration, 
muſt be impoſſible; I cannot fee how we come at this Conſequence. How 

will it follow from this Principle, that the very Eſſence of moral Good and 
Evil, lies in the mere Agreement or Diſagreement of our Acts with Truth, 
chat all Truth muſt be ſuppoſed to be moral? Suppoſina that the quality 
of our Actions cou'd be meaſur d by nothing but by their Relation to Truth, 
muſt therefore every Truth be the meaſure of or be ſome way concern d 
with our Actions? In this there is a Reciprocation never thought of, I be- 
heve, by Mr. V llaſton, void of any Foundation from what is ſaid in his 
*Beok, and void of any Foundation in the Reaſon of the Thing. 

*Fhe other Inference which is pretended to follow) from what Mr. l- 
laſton has advanced, is this, that not only all Truths muſt be moral, but equally 7 
Jo Or, in other Words, All Truths are ef themſelves of equal Importance, ac- eb 
*eordingito his Deſtuition. aer s e 


What 


+. 2 ($) 
ME What is here call'd Mr. Wollaſton's Definition, is his ninth Propoſition,” 
PH K 19 » , | 
H. 1. How properly this is ſo call'd, and how Truths equally Moral, and 
of equal. Importance, came to be equivalent Terms, need not be here enqui- 


red: However juſtly tis expreſs d, this it ſeems is his Meaning, That all 
N ame are of equal Importance, according to Mr. Wollaſton's ninth Pro- 
| politi0n. 1725 | LS og At $7 9 „„ 
EE n Had not this Term of Definition been uſed often in the Letter, and the 
3 Place meant by it determin'd there, one might have been very much at a 
1 | loſs to find what it referr'd to in this Caſe ; for of all things, one ſhould 
+, not be apt to imagine that all Truths are taught to be of equal Importance in 
| ” that Propoſition in which we are told, that our Acts (the Criterion of 
which is Truth) are morally good and evil, in different Degrees; and are 
+ not told one word of all Truths being of equal Importance. i 
=. Rel. of On the contrary, Mr. W/ollaſton explains himſelf at large as to this very 
$a Nat. f. 21. Point. It may be of Uſe (fays he) to remember, that I have added 
© thoſe Words in ſome degree or other. For neither all evil, nor all good 
_ * AQons are equal: thoſe Truths which they reſpect, tho' they are equal- 
* ly true, may compriſe Matters of very different Importance, or more 
Truths may be violated one way than another; and then the Crimes 
© committed by the Violation of them, may be -equally ſaid to be Crimes, 
but nor equal Crimes, 1 


I r 
, A yo” 
* 4 4 


1 Theſe Words in that Propoſition, and this Explanation of them, were 
1 deſign'd purpoſely to obviate any ſuch Miſtake as this Gentleman has 
_ fallen into. Mr. Wollaſton, according to his Deſign, gives a general Rule 
© by which we may determine whether an Action be good or evil; and 
1 he adds thoſe Words, to ſhew that his Rule does not interfere with the 
Is Degrees of good and evil in an Action. He juſt mentions what may be 
= the proper Rule of thoſe alſo; but as this is beyond his Purpoſe, he ſoon 
þ | Rel. of returns to the main Subject, the Diſtinction between moral Gvod and Evil. 


1 Wat. p. 22. Tuis Gentleman owns, that Mr. Wollaſton often ſpeaks, of Truths of Im- 
= Letter, portance, &c. But as he has not put it into his Definition, and ſeems only inci- 
ll . dentally to talk of it, no one, he thinks, ſhould confider it as having any thing to 
LE .do with his Definition. BT Rr | 
If by this be meant, that the Word Iuportance is not in that Propoſi- 
tion, ſo far this is true, and no further; for what is put into this Propo- 
tion, chiefly concerns this very thing, the Impertance of Truths. We are 
Rel. of told in it, that Acts are-morally good and evil in different Degrees; and in 
Vat. p. 21. the immediate Explanation, this Difference is declared primarily to rely on 
the different Importance of Truths; in the different importance and number 
of Truths violated or aſſerted. ab 65 . 
And this was ſo evident, that the Writer of the Letter doubles on this 
very Point. For as we are told, Page 10. That Mr. Wollaſton has not put 
any thing concerning the different Importance of Truths, into his Defini- 
tion of moral Good and Evil: Page 12, we are told, 7is true, the Author 
. bas put into that Definition a qualifying Word or tuo.— This qualifying Word 
| p | "07 
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(9) 
or two which is own'd to be inſerted, is the very ſame, in effect, with 
what we are told is entirely omitted in the Definition. | 
But whatever Mr. Wollaſton has ſaid in his Definition of moral Good and 
Evil, or whatever he aſſerts againſt the Equality of all evil or all good 
Actions, tis certain, that the Equality of them follows from his Criterion. 
Why? Becauſe, properly ſpeaking, there are no Degrees of agreement or diſa- 
greement with Truth: for no Action can do more than either aſſert or deny a 
Truth, &c. Here (upon the Author of the Letter his confounding the ge- 
neral Rule, to diſtinguiſh Acts in their reſpective Kinds, and the Rule of 
the Degree of Guilt in particular Actions) we meet with ſuch a run of 
wretched quibbling, that I have no Humour to tranſcribe it all: Vid. Pages 
13, 14. Part of what is there ſaid, may be clear d by any one who will not 
confound in his Mind theſe two diftin&t Rules; the reſt may be confuted 
by a fingle Diſtinction in Mr. Wollaſton's Book, which, that Author ſays, 
may ſerve for an Anſwer to ſome cld Fellows that argued very childiſhly for 
an equality of all Crimes. 5 
Among other Things, this Gentleman ſays, That Mr. Wollaſton tells us 
quite thro his Book, that the very Idea, the formal Ratio of moral Evil, lies in 
n a Thing to be what it is. What Mr. Wollaſton is here ſaid to tell us 
quite thro his Book, I remember but in one Page in it: However, What 
is it that is to be collected frem hence? that all Crimes are equal? or, that 
all evil Actions, as ſuch, are contrary to Truth? Tho' all evil Actions 
agree in being Crimes, muſt they therefore be all Criminal in the ſame De- 
33 F 4 OT 
Where Mr. Wollaſton has made uſe of ſuch Words as the Nature, the Idea, 
or the formal Ratio, in reſpect of moral Good and Evil, we ought to con- 
ſider, that ſuch Expreſſions are frequently apply'd to Actions, not in a Senſe 
ſo ſtrict as when they relate to real Beings: they are uſed often of the for- 
mer, but then it is in a metaphorical and looſer Way. But ſuppoſing 
that it followed from theſe Expreſſions, or any Thing elſe ſaid in the Reli- 
gion of Nature, that the Nature of moral Good or Evil conſiſted merely in 
the agreement or diſagreement of our ACtions with Truth ; it will by no 
means follow, that all Crimes are equal. I ſuppoſe the Writer of the Rel. ef Nar. 
Letter will allow, that the Idea and formal Ratio of Error conſiſts merely p. 21. Note, 
in the diſagreement of our Thoughts with Truth, and will not allow the d. 
_ parity of all Errors; yet if his Reaſoning is good in one Caſe, it will 
be ſo m the other, and prove all Errors equal: If he will defend ſuch a Letter, p. 14. 
Conſequence, he muſt condemn all Mankind for talking abſurdly when 5 
they ſpeak of a great or ſmall Error, which is a common, and, I think, 


proper way of ſpeaking. 8 SA i 
Then an Action is "MAP to be Evil in that it interferes with Truth, 

how criminal the Action is, may be judged of by the Importance of rhe 
Fruth, or Truths deny'd. When any one has clearly diſcover'd the firſt, 
it is certain the Action is evil: tho' the Caſe may be fo perplexed, that he 
could not preciſely determine the Degree of Guilt ariſing "2 . FEE ir 
ſeems to be argued in the Letter, that if the Importance of Truth be the 
* proper 


Leer, 5p. 15, proper Meaſure of this, as Mr. Vollaſtun has not given us the Rules by 


a. 


which the Importance of Truths qught to be meaſured, his Rule is defective, i. e. 


a general Rule is nat good, unleſs all the particular Rules under it are 


Leiter, p. 8. 


Rel. of Nat, 
P. 20. 


ſpecified ; or a Foot is not the Meaſure of what is or is not a Foot in 
length, unleſs it has the diſtinct Inches mark d upon it | | 


. 


nd with this, will that wife Remark, and all the deep Thought ſhown 

in Page 15, be entirely loſt. Had he really attempted this (fays the Writer 
of the Letter) I know not whether we ſhould ever have ſeen his Book at all; at 
Jeaſt I am fure it would have been thrown, into a quite different Form, &c. And 

had this Gentleman really conſider d this ſingle Point juſtly and diſtincth, 
J know not whether we ſhou'd ever have ſeen his Book at all. e ee 
Page 16, Our Writer deſires to be indulged a Parentheſis; and I think he 

is very much in the git for it: The kindeſt way of treating that Paſſage 

is uſing it like a Parentheſis, to pads it by, or it as negligently as poſ- 


fible. "Tis very good what he adviſes in it, That the Title of Mr. HW/olla- 


fton's Book ſhould be chang'd from The Religion of Nature delineated, to the 
Nature of moral Evil delineated, i. e. Part of one Particular in the Book, 
ought to 3 the Title to the Whole. And for the ſame Reaſon, every 
juſt Freatiſe on the Religion of Nature (for in each the natural Difference 
of our Actions ſhould be ſhown) ought. to be term'd, 4 Treatiſe on the Na- 
ture of moral Evil. = : OD. 

Bur to indulge the Author this Parentheſis, we may proceed to the on- 
ly things which, remain. unanſwer'd, viz. The Caſes which he puts againſt 
Mr. Wollaſton's Notion, and his Obſervations on Mr. Wollaſton's Anſwer 
to the Caſes by him ſuppos'd. F E _ 

All the Caſes put by the Letter-writer, are founded: on the Inferences 
which he ſuppoſes to follow from Mr. Yollaſtin's Notion; and as that yy” 
poſition is entirely falſe, we might with good Reaſon neglect the Caſes 
which are built on it. However, tho' I am no great Caſuiſt, and what is 
already {aid might be ſufficient, I ſhall endeavour to ſhew gratis, That 
his Caſes may be all reſolv'd by Mr. Wollaſton's Rule, and. I ſhall conſider 
them only as they relate to that. | | „ 

aſe 1. Suppoſe I take a Pen which is four Inches in length to be but 
three, and yet aſſert it to be four, I aſſert what is true, and ſo am free 
from any Immorality, according to Mr. Wollaſton; and yet all the World, 
and my own Conſcience, would tell me I am guilty, wa Jy. 

Anſw. Tho' this Act does not interfere with Truth. in one reſpe& (with 


real Truth, as that Expreſſion is meant in the Letter) it. interferes with 
Truth in another. It interferes with this, true Propoſition, That I take. 
this Fen to be but three Inches in length. And Mr. Wollaſton expreſly ſays, 
That when he ſpeaks of Acts inconſiſtent with Truth, he meant au), Truth, any 


true Propoſition whatever. According to him then, this Act will be morally: 


evil. 2. If I offend againſt Truth out of meer Idleneſs, in this Caſe; 


without any End propos d, without any Deſign in the World: this will be ad- 


ing not as a rational Creature: If with Deſign, this Caſe will fall under 


Mr. Mollaſton's ſixti Propoſition, and is a great. Inſtance of partial LO 


and my own Co 


(11) 
If I aſſert ſuch a Thing to be otherwiſe than I imagine, to deceive any 


Perſon (as I — this Gentleman means, by his adding that all the Morld 
C 


tence would tell me I am guilty) then I do not uſe that Perſon 
according to what he is; and conſequently my Action interferes with Truth 
in that alſo. 2 

This Gentleman draws a Corollary from this Caſe, which has at leaſt the 
Air of a Paradox : viz. A Lye, in multitudes of Inſtances, is not any violation 
of Truth. We may judge from this, how ſtrifty proper his Idea of a Lye is; 
at leaſt, how well he has weigh'd what he ſays here: For, according to 
his own account in that very Place, there cannot be a Lye which does not 
interfere with ſome Truth or other. . 


. Caſe 2. When I endeavour to prove another Propoſition by this falſe one, 
That the three Angles of a Triangle are not equal to two Right ones, I 
conſider this Triangle otherwiſe than it is entirely: This Action therefore is 
as morally evil, as when, by an Act of Charity, I refuſe to ſave a Man 
from ſtarving. EE. 

By as morally evil here 1 ſuppoſe is meant as criminal, criminal in as 
high a degree : Now to argue an Equality of guilt in any two Points from 


Letter, p. 9. 
p. 8. 


55 Letter, b. 9, 


their being entirely contrary to ſome Truth, is a flat Contradiction of 


Mr. Wollaſtuns Scheme. According to him, two Points may be entirely 


contrary to ſome Truth, and yet be infinitely (at leaft indefinitely) unequal 


Crimes: For the Number of Truths with which the one and the other inter- 


feres, may be very different, and the Importance of thoſe Truths infinitely 


unequal. | 


Indeed, according to Mr. Mollaſton, the Acts compar'd in this Objection 


may not only be Evil in very different degrees, but the former will not be 


morally Evil at all. For altho*, in that Caſe, there were ſomething done 
which interferes with Truth, yet it is not ſuch an Act as bears any relation 


to Mr. Wollaſtons Definition of moral Evil: Becauſe no Act is there in- 


tended, but what is the Act of a Being perfectly free, free with reſpect 
to that very Act which is to be determinꝰd by it. Now tis plain, ſuch an 


Act as this muſt be voluntary, which cannot be ſaid in the preſent Caſe, rye, p. 11. 
withour ſuppoling it poſſible for a Man to deſire to be miſtaken in Matters 


of pure Speculation. 1 | 
Caſe 3. A. meets B. a poor Wretch at the point of Starving, takes no- 
tice of his Caſe, ſays every thing that is right about it, and goes his way; 


C. comes immediately after, ſees what B's Caſe is, gives him relief and de- 


parts. Here A's Words and C's Action are ſuppos'd perfectly to agree 
with B's Circumſtances ; and therefore, according to Mr. Wollaſton, the 
moral Goodneſs of their As muſt be equal. 5 

So far from being equally good, according to Mr. Wollaſton, that according 
to him, A. here will be guilty of a criminal Omiſſion, and C's Act will be 


morally Good. A. by only commiſerating B's Caſe in Words (if he cou'd 


aſſiſt him otherwiſe) does not uſe him as a poor Wretch at the point of 
Starving; he denies his own Nature to be what it is, and by omitting 
5 22 f actua 


| 5 actual Aſſiſtance, he in reality denies B's Caſe to be what it is, and his own 
Compaſſion to be what it is. 5 | 9 79 
Caſe 4. D. meets the Wretch B. and denies his Caſe to be what it is, and 
calls him a Cheat, tho' he knows to the contrary. E. meets with him, and 
beats him to any degree; it will be impoſſible not to find theſe Perſons 

equally moral, according to our Author. Fi eee 276 1 
What is meant by finding theſe Perſons equally moral, T confeſs I do not 
9 2 underſtand; but that their Actions are not equally evil, but, according to 
Mr. Wollaſton, that they do not offend equally againſt Truth, I think is very 
plain: For E. in this Caſe, offends againſt a greater number of Truths 
than D. E. by uſing the Wretch B. thus, denies all the Truths which D. 
denies: beſide theſe, E's Action aſſerts to himſelf a right of judging and 
puniſhing B. contrary to Truth. D's Action then is no more equal in 
guilt to E's, according to Mr. Wollaſton's Notion, than a Part is equal to 
the Whole. „ . Eb eo ul : 
So much for this Gentleman's Caſes, neither of which, I think, will 
affect our Author's Rule ſo as to prove it falſe or inadequate to the Thing 


> 


| jections which he ſuppoſes to be made to his 11th Propoſition. | 

Rel, of Nat. The 11th Propoſition is this, That every intelligent, active, and free Be- 
5 p. 26. ing, ſhould ſo behave himſelf, as by no Act to contradict Truth; or, that 
3 he ſhould treat every Thing according to what it is? IR 
Wes: Tis objected to this, among other Things, that according to this Pro- 


gives a very ſatisfactory Anſwer, and among other things, ſhews, That 
this is ſo far from being a Conſequence of the Rule given, that the omit- 


# | this, he ſays, is to be confider'd above all. Our Author ſeems to divert him- 


Letter, p. 16. fider'd above all. Such Behaviour as this, does not want to be exposd any 
| farther than by barely relating it. YL £ 

In ſpeaking to Mr. Mollaſton's Anſwer to the next Objection, this Gen- 

tleman ſeems to infer, that if a Wretch cannot get Relief in an honeſt 
Letter, p.17, Way, he may be allow'd to get it in a diſhoneſt way, (in as vulgar a ſenſe 
f of the Mord as can be). Mr. Wollaſton is of the contrary Opinion, and I 
cannot yet allow that his Reaſon for this would be ſo idle, viz. That 


or, 1s that any Reaſon at all? Moſt certainly a Reaſon, and pong the 
true Rea ſon; for when 1 fay we are oblig d not to act again 


cording 


lf 


propos d. We ſhall ſoon ſee whether his Obſervations on what Mr. Wolla- 
Letter, p. 15. ſton has advanced toward obviating Objections, be of greater force. 1 
would now obferve (lays he) how ſtrangely our Author goes to work with the Ob- 


poſition, the proper way of ufing a Creditor, who is a Spendthrift, or one that 
knows not the uſe of Money, as ſuch, is not to pay him, To this Mr. Mollaſton 
—_ ting to pay ſuch a Creditor, would directly break in upon this Rule. And 


5 17 ſelf with this Expreſſion; puts a Caſe without any reference to this Propoſi- 
es tion, and then deſires ro know whether the {ame thing be ſtill to be cn 


Truth ought not to be violated by our Actions, not in any Caſe however 
Letter, p. 1j. circumftantiated, becauſe it will ſtill be Truth. Us that the true Reaſon ? 


any Truth 
as ſuch, tis evident that in this Reaſon I imply my Obligation to act ac- 


; ES 


©» 3g 


- 


cording to that Order and thoſe true Relations of things, which the Author 


and Diſpoſer of things has ordain d. When I fay that I muſt not act a- 
gainſt Truth and the Nature of Things, it implies my Obligation to o- 

bey the Author of Nature, the God of Truth. The Obligations to act ac- 
cording to Truth, are laid down very early in Mr, Wollaſton, ſo early as. 
Prop. 4. H. 1. Had this Gentleman conſider'd the Proof of that Propoſi- 
tion, probably he would not have handled this Point in ſo idle and ludicrous 
a manner. But to do him Juſtice, I believe he did not conſider the Meaning 
of the Place ; he was laughing only at the Word Truth. | 


Mauch of the ſame Nature, is what he ſays on the ſame Occaſion 
of the Notion of our being obliged not to rob our Neighbour of his 


Property, not ta take any thing from him that is his, becauſe it js his: 
and is not this then really any Reaſon ? Is it not the immediate Reaſon for 


my not doing this? Take it in any Scheme, this trißing Reaſon is the Sub- 
ſtratum for the whole Obligation. This will appear in the cleareſt Light, if 
we lay the Climax of Obligation in this Caſe: I ought not to take ſuch a 
thing: Why? Becauſe it belongs to ſome other Perſon. The Reafon of that 


is, becauſe we are both Creatures fram'd with ſuch and ſuch Faculties, 
and under ſuch and ſuch Circumſtances ; the Res fon that this obliges, pro- 


ceeds from the Nature of that Being who fram'd us with ſuch Faculties, 


and under ſuch Circumſtances The Breach of Property, is the Foundation of 
the whole Obligation's preſſing on me in this Caſe, tis that which makes 


the Action criminal: had not the thing belong'd to ſome other, I might 


take it for my own Uſe, tho fo fram'd, and fram'd by ſuch a Being. 


I cannot but add, that this whole Cafe is very much harden'd in all its 


Features. The Objection in Mr. Wollaſton, F runs thus, If I want 


Money, don't I act according to Truth, i I take it from ſomebody elſe to ſupply my 
IVants? The ObjeRion in this Gentleman will run thus, May not a Man 


commit a Sin to ſave his Life, Mr. Millaſton indeed in enlarging upon this 
Queſtion, carries it in Suppoſition thus far; and his Anſwer is, that a 


Man ſhou'd not (act againſt Truth, i. e.) fin to fave his Life. How this 


wou'd be anſwer'd by the Writer of the Letter, we may gueſs from his 
manner of handling the Queftion : if he wou'd ſpeak out, and ſay, that a 


Man may. commit a ſmall Sz to ſave his Life; with all Submiſſion, I take 


that to be a Contradiction in Terms, for to fay, we may do ſuch a thing, 


is to call it lawful; and to ſay, we may commit a {mall Sin, is ſaying, that 


{ach Action is lawful and unlawful at the fame time: | 


We are told, that the Anſwer t the fourth Objeftion is yet more Extrava- Letter, p. 18. 


gant: more extravagant, I own, the Letter-writer has made it. For he 
puts the Caſe differently, and yet uſes the old Anſwer. Were Anſwers 


never ſo fit and juſtly adapted, as defign'd by the Author, what Man of 


Reaſon con'd imagine that they wou'd tally with every Caſe that may be 
put for them ? It may be ask'd, whether in all Caſes a Man be oblig'd to 


tell the Truth? Mr. Millaſton puts a Cafe, in which, a Man is not ob- 
liged to tell the Truth; a Caſe, in which his ſpeaking wou'd be of very 


il Conſequence, and where his Silence won'd contradict no Truth. Well, how 


muſt Nat. P. 239» 
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abſurd. 


(14) 


N orld is more eaſy ; tis only 1. the Caſe ſo far, that his Silence 
wow'd contradict Truth : confound the Caſes, and then the firſt Anſwer is 


Nr. Wallaſtn in the ſame place, makes a Diſtinction between denying 
Truth by Wordt andy Fatts, and makes the latter the more criminal. U 


LY 


on this, the Writer of the Letter brings up his old Miſtake. The Guilt of 
a wicked Deed, (ſays he) has it not been defin d to lie in denying a Truth? (the 


direct contrary.) Aud is there not as much of this in a verbal Fallſbood? The 
Guilt then is the ſame or equal. We may as well ſay, that Words and 

acts are of equal Importance; for the Guilt is as the Importance (as 
well as Number) of Truths violated ; and there is not only a Difference 


thus, in Words and Facts, which contradict Truth: but there may be a 


great, a very wide Difference between the Guilt of the very ſame Wards 
violating the very ſame immediate Truth. But this is our Writer's old Fault. 
Indeed, his imagining that the Equality of all Crimes follows from Mr. Wol- 
laſtou's Notion, 1s the prevailing Error that runs through the Whole of this 
Piece, tho without any particular Foundation in this Cate. We might as well 


conclude the Equality of Crimes, when any other thing is pitch'd upon to diſ- 
tinguifh our Actions, as when Truth is taken for the Standard of them. Let 
right Reaſon be the Rule of moral Good and Evil, may we not as well ar- 


gue (in this Gentleman's way) that all Actions of either ſort muſt be equal, 


- becauſe no Action can do more, than agree with, or diſſent from Right 
.Reaſon? *Tis juſt the ſame if you name Happineſs, Beauty and Pleaſure ; or, 
the Fitneſs and Unfi:neſs of things. , 


This Miſtake of the Writer of the Letter, ſeems to me to be partly owing 


to his viewing Mr. Wollaſton's Rule in a falſe Light, his conſidering Truth as 
one uniform thing in practice: he ſhou d have obſerw d, that when we talk of 


Truth as one, we mean only a general Name, a mere abſtract Idea. Truth, as 


the meaſure of moral Actions, is manifold, and conſiſts in Particulars. By 
this Rule, we compare Actions, to the Truth of the Caſe, which is there- 

ſore as various as the Caſes may be, or to the Truth of ſuch a Propoſi- 
tion which is founded on ſuch an Action, and is thereſore as various as thoſe 


8 may be. 


Yet this Gentleman argues, that if the Agreement to Truth be the Rule 


which conſtitutes a good Action, then all Actions which agree with Truth, 


muſt be equally good. Read which agree with, the muſt different Truths, and. | 
..the. Fallacy is aaron J haye repeated this egregious | Miſtake, as it is 
the chief Founc 


Juftly advanc d in the beginning of it, as the Anſwers are totally overthrown 


ation of the Letter; and to ſpeak the Truth, this is as 


in the Concluſion. 


Such are the Methods of this Gentleman to refute a Notion, digeſted 
with much Judgment, and carried on with a great Force and Clearneſs of 
Argument. Indeed Mr. H7aſton;s Genius is 10 ſuperiour, that this very. 
Gentleman is forc'd, to acknowledge it in ſome very extenſive Expre 


w 


6 * 


wok this Anſwer be made to appear {a very extravagant? Nothing in the 


ſſions, 


(15) j 
hot ſhew at the ſame time, that he is as awkward at Commending as at 
Refuting. : 

In the beginning of his Letter, he gives it as his Opinion, that Mr. 
Wollaſton 1 as much Applauſe as he has met with, and that is almoſt ar 
much as he cou d poſſibly have. This is the next to the Title-Page, in which 
we are taught, that Mr. Wollaſton's principal Notion (which this Writer 
takes to be almoſt the Sum Total of his Book) is entirely falſe and ground- 
leſs. In the laſt Page, except one, we find him again ſpeaking of his Ex- 
cellencies, and great Reach of Thought ; yet in the immediately preceding Pa- 
ges, tis ftrange that he ſhou'd be capable of giving ſo ridiculous an An- 
twer.—The next is yet more extravagant and the Abſurdity he is guilty of, 
aſtoniſhing. Signs theſe of a Writer, whoſe Thoughts are not the moſt 
coherent and uniform, that refutes and commends by ſtarts, and with an 
Heat of Imagination inconſiſtent with Judgment and true Reaſoning. 

This Gentleman concludes with pointing out to his Reader, two or three 
particular Defects in the Religion of Nature; I have been too long already to 
run out on thoſe Heads, againſt which, he has made no particular Objection ; 
but ſhall in return beg leave to point out two Paſſages in his Letter: That 1 
mean, in which we hear of many ingenious and reaſoaable Men, who have Lyter, 7 4 
been ſo unhappy, as to have contracted ſome Prejudices againſt all Diſtinctiun sn 
f moral Good and Evil; and that other, in which he ſpeaks of K. Auſtin p. 18. 
and a Number of other Perſons, who were by chance got into a narrow way of 
thinking. Theſe poſſibly may want another Turn of Expreſfion ; ſome Rea- 
ders may be too apt to draw Inferences from them, to the Author's diſ- 
advantage: for to ſpeak of the certain Miſtakes of Men, of no Religion, 
with ſuch an Air of Tenderneſs and Compaſſion, and the ſuppoſed Miſtakes 
of Men of much Religion with ſuch an air of Diſlike and Contempt, may 

ſound but oddly from a Man of any Religion. | 
l have but one thing more to obſerve, which is this: What J here anſwer, 
is the Letter, in which Mr. Wollaſton's Notion is ſaid to be refuted. As to 
what has been advanc'd againſt any thing there ſaid, I ſhall think myſelf 
obliged to defend it, or to retract it as an Error, which I ſhall very readily 
do when it is prov'd to be ſuch; but if any thing new and diſtin from 
what 1s laid down in the Letter, ſhou'd be farce as I have not Leiſure 
nor Inclination to run on in a growing Diſpute, neither ſhall I think my- 
ſelf at all concern d in it. 
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